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or me and not me. These must not be taken to be distinct realities. The 
object is simply what is for the moment attended to ; and the subject is the 
vaguer background, shading off into the subconscious. Now just as within 
a human centre one can discern various degrees of intensity of experience 
so different kinds of centres (human, animal, vegetable or even atomic) 
are distinguished from each other by their degree of psychic activity. 
For all activity, even the so-called physical, is essentially psychic — that is 
to say, at least potentially conscious. What is not actually conscious is 
subconscious rather than unconscious. 

All reality is in a constant flux; and the centres are like eddies carried 
along in a stream, each containing smaller eddies and itself contained within 
the circumference of larger eddies. The ground of them all is the primitive 
subconscious mo Cher-stuff, which is at once their source and support, which 
divides and yet relates them. The hypothesis of a creator is accordingly 
untenable. There may be and probably are gods in the sense of higher 
centres than ours who may exert some influence upon the centres beneath 
them, although such influence is difficult to detect. The wide-spread dogma 
of the rebirth of the individual is likewise to be regarded as possessing 
much probability. Death is only a temporary lessening of activity and 
consequent sinking into subconsciousness. A new individual, more or less 
like the old and more or less continuous with it, tends inevitably to re- 
appear. For the former existence has established in reality itself a per- 
manent habit or bent toward his recrudescence. 

Such, in the barest outline, is the system. It will be seen that it reaches 
some dizzy heights. In conclusion, it may be said that, while the author 
lacks somewhat in appreciation, he gives evidence of a critical acquaintance 
with a wide field of philosophical literature; and that while his treatment 
of the issues of current controversy is generally superficial, he knows 
what is going on in the world of thought. The book is amusing, exasperating 
and at times undeniably clever and suggestive. 



Dogmatism and Evolution. By Theodobe de Laguna and Geacb A. 
DE Laguna. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1910. 

Pragmatism, or instrumentalism, has not, perhaps, been subjected to a 
scrutiny at once more sympathetic and more searching than in the recent 
volume entitled "Dogmatism and Evolution," by Theodore de Laguna and 
Grace A. de Laguna. A certain interest attaches to the book both as a 
contribution to the criticism of pragmatism and to its positive development ; 
for the critics are in entire sympathy with the application of evolutionary 
methods to logical research and profess, moreover, to be instrumentalists 
of a more radical type than the very advocates of pragmatism. 

An explanation of the title is an explanation of the central theme of 
the book. By dogmatism, in opposition to evolution, is meant those as- 
sumptions common to non-evolutionary logic which consist in positing the 
existence of simple irreducible elements and the possibility of ultimate 
analysis. 

The treatment of evolutionary logic is introduced by a careful and de- 
tailed historical study of the dogmatic systems of logic which evolutionary 
logic aims to supplant. A subtle examination of the great dogmatic sys- 
tems of empiricism and rationalism, and of the critical philosophy as a 
conflict between dogmatism and the new tendencies, a brilliant chapter on the 
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evolutionary logic of absolute idealism and the difficulties incurred by its 
retention of dogmatic assumptions — these serve a double purpose in intro- 
ducing the discussion of pragmatism by analyzing both the various forms 
in which dogmatism may lurk and the specific difliculties to which dogmatism 
may lead and which a new theory must face. 

Beyond the substantial agreement of the authors with pragmatism as 
to the well-recognized principles of instrumental logic, we find important 
criticisms which take one of two forms. In certain cases the pragmatist 
has fallen back on dogmatic assumptions foreign to the spirit of his 
philosophy; in certain others he has made one-sided applications of his 
principles tending to throw the total emphasis on those aspects alone of 
cognitive processes which are instrumental to the guidance of conduct. 
Such is the tendency to neglect the genetic or content aspect of meaning 
for the aspect of value; and the aspect of truth, which concerns its con- 
sistency with other beliefs, for its aspect of satisfactory«guidance of conduct. 
Without attempting a discussion of these criticisms, which would be im- 
possible in small space, it may be said that the net result is to effect a 
complete shift in the point of view regarding the most far-reaching 
questions of pragmatic theory — viz., the proper interpretation of 
knowledge in relation to conduct, the nature of scientific validity and the 
proper evolution of intellectual interests. Such a result would seem to 
validate the author's initial contention that the cure for radicalism in 
pragmatic theory is more radicalism, since this shift of emphasis touches 
the point where pragmatism has been most bitterly assailed. 

The final chapters deal in a stimulating way with the genesis and func- 
tional relations of the concept to conduct. Such detailed applications of 
the method of evolution to cognitive problems have been all too rare. Prag- 
matism has been hitherto concerned with general questions and controversial 
arguments. The need for such investigations is well recognized, and one 
could wish that the authors had been able to continue farther their de- 
tailed studies of cognition and conduct. As a whole, the volume contains 
much that is original and merits serious attention. If instrumentalism has 
in its own power such a reconstitution of values as these essays claim, it 
cannot fail to recommend itself to interested but dissatisfied critics of the 
results of previous applications of evolutionary method. 



The Meaning of Truth. By William James. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. 

The recent death of Dr. James makes any slight summing-up of his 
last published work seem more than ordinarily superficial. Dr. James 
was our American contribution to world philosophy. He was, as Professor 
Schiller tells Plato in the delightful dialogue on " ' Useless ' Knowledge," 
" a philosopher . . . very different from the * bald-headed little tinkers ' 
who are philosophers not by the grace of God, but by the favor of some 
wretched 'thinking-shop' and a man (or shall I rather call him a godf) 
after your own heart." Emerson was an American and a philosopher of 
world-wide repute, but in so different a kind and class as hardly to count 
here. He was a popularizer of great thought: a philosophically minded 
litterateur. William .Tames was a philosopher with the gifts of a man-of- 
letters added. For the first time in the history of philosophy a theoretic 



